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TAKE NOTE. 


EFFICIENCY WITH THE RIFLE (NO HOUNDS REQUIRED). © 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Masses. GAY & BIRD have added Trivia, and Other Poems, by 
Joun Gay, to their charming series of Bibelots. A fellow- 
townsman of a later century (GAY was born near Barnstaple) con- 
tributes interesting introductory notes. My Baronite suspects 
that few who read these lines have read Trivia. Apart from 
its attraction as a classic, it is full of quaint information 
about the appearance of the streets of London, and the dress of 
the people who passed to and fro ere Queen ANNE was dead. 

Mrs. R. NEISH, says one of the Baron’s talented assistants, 
who wrote that cheerful book, The Others, by One of Them, 
has again tempted fortune and the reviewers with A World 
in a Garden and The Brown Girls, the one published by J. M. 
Dent & Co., the other by J. W. ARROWSMITH. A World in a 
Garden is evidently the product of a refined and cultivated 
mind communing with Nature, but not always finding in Nature 
the absolutely appropriate for its thoughts. There is much to 
attract the reader who delights in trees, flowers, shrubs, and 
their relations to an artistic temperament, and the style has a 
bappy flavour of Emerson. But I have a bone (a cutlet bone, 
let me say) to pick with Mrs. NeIsH. Why does she teach us to 
love Geoff, the bright and kindly little boy, whose sayings are 
not the least pleasant part of the book, merely in order to 
wrench tears from us by slaying him (through the medium of 
searlet fever) towards the end of the book? It is an unworthy 
action—and an unnecessary. There is pathos and pathos, and 
for myself I do not care to have my sensitive nature wantonly 
searified by an artificially-produced death-scene. The Brown 
Girls, by the same author, shows us a very different method. 
Nothing here is artificial, but there is good humour in abun- 
dance, and a prevailing spirit of brightness and simplicity. 

“Of the many hardy and energetic men to whom we owe our 
knowledge of the interior of Australia, CHARLES STURT is 
Perhaps the most eminent.’’ Thus Sir RODERICK MURCHISON, 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, addressing the 
sinual meeting in 1870. My Baronite admits that till he took 
up The Life of Charles Sturt (SmiTH, Expitn), written by the 


ee 





gallant explorer’s daughter-in-law, he knew nothing of him or of 
his life’s work. Here itis set forth with loving yet judicious 
hand, together with maps and diagrams that make all clear. 
SturtT’s greatest achievement was the journey across the 
unknown continent, from the Blue Mountain to Adelaide. ! On 
one of his expeditions, seventeen months was spent in the bush. 
The work is invaluable as a record of the iron-clad endurance 
by the sort of man who helps to make the Empire. 

Lord ASHBOURNE’S Monograph on Pitt (LONGMANS) reaches my 
Baronite in its second edition. The author modestly disclaims 
competition with the standard works of Lord STANHOPE and 
Mr. LEoKy, or with the marvel of brilliant condensation of a 
colossal story with which Lord ROsEBERY more recently 
enriched English literature. His book may well stand alone 
by reason of the new and interesting matter it reveals. He 
has had the opportunity of reading a mass of unpublished 
letters and papers relating to, or written by, Prrt. These 
throw a flood of light on his public and, more especially, 
his domestic life. Naturally the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
has been especially attracted by Pitt’s relations with his own 
country, leading to the establishment of the Union. Prtr toiled 
terribly to achieve what he believed desirable in the interests 
of Ireland, and essential to the prosperity of the Empire. Writing 
to ORDE on Sunday, Sept. 19, 1784, he says, ‘‘ What is it that 
will in truth give satisfaction and restore permanent tranquillity 
to Ireland?’’ After the lapse of more than a century the 
question remains unanswered. There are some charming letters 
from Prtt’s mother, Lady CHATHAM, a good-natured, fussy lady, 
who irresistibly reminds my Baronite of Mrs. Nickleby. She 
was always being got at by people desirous of profiting by the 
patronage of her powerful son. ‘‘GILL, the postmaster at 
Somerton,”’ she writes in a long letter, * (a very good kind of 
man) begged me to ask you a favour for a brother or friend, 
I have forgot which, who is in some kind of office of excise, or 
something of that sort.’’ Mrs. Nickleby in her prime never 
exvelled the flush of energy or the hopeless indefiniteness of 
this appeal. The volume is enriched by fine engravings of rare 
portraits of Pitt and his contemporaries. THE BARON DE B.-W. 
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INSULT TO INJURY. 
(After the too festive Season.) 


Patient, whom he has ordered to take Gruel “‘ to 
). ‘*MIND YOU DON’T OVEREAT YOURSELF.” 


Cheerful Doctor 


to 
keep his strength up 
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LORD’S AND COMMONS. 

(“ MicHAakL Foster... 
first eleven, and (for his age) he was a wonderfully good bat as well 
cricketers will, of course, therefore vote for him. Ne better candidate could | 
possibly be found.’’—“ LL.B., B.A., Lond.” in the Zimes.] 


O Grapbuatss of London, you will all, I hope, agree 
That FosTER is the very man to make our new M.P., . 
For he has played at cricket, and the House of Commons floor 
Is just the place, par excellence, for people who can score. 


was a capital cricketer. He kept wicket in the| 
» +. Ail 


Although a man of centuries, he still is far from old, 

And though he’s bowled his overs, he is never over-bold, 

And though we cannot claim that he has never had a match, 
It’s quite beyond contention that he’d prove a brilliant catch, 


He ’s been a wicket-keeper, and we naturally jump 

To the obvious conclusion that he’s just the man to stump; 
He also is a famous bat, and you will all admit 

The man who hits a boundary is bound to make a hit. 


And if you would object that he ’s the last to come upon 

The scene of this election, we reply, he’s been long on: 

In short our gallant cricketer is going in to win, 

And though he may have been run out, we mean to run him in. | 





RATHER DiFFICULT.—Extract from the report of the London! 
Water Commission :—‘‘ We think the Water Board should be a} 
permanent, and not a fluctuating body.’’ 








LUNAR OBSERVATION.—We hear a great deal now-a-days about | 
the’ ‘‘ Man-in-the-Street,’’ whose advice is about as practical | 
as would be that of a much older and far wider known 
individual, yclept ‘‘ The Man in the Moon.” 








ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tony, M.P, 


House of Commons, Monday, January 29. 
—Ambition to acauire distinction takes 
various forms. Some members diligently 
set themselves to fill the still vacant 
places of Dizzy and Mr. G. Others 
attempt to dislodge CapEN TOMMY BOWLES 
from his perilous prominence on the yard- 
arm of the Ship of State. Others, again, 
are content with the modest fame of finding 
their names recorded in the papers’ as 
having been first to put in an appearance 
on opening day of Session. 
| Inthe Parliament of 1880, the cake (of 
| oatmeal) was literally taken by a \Scotch 

member. He took it over-night to Palace 
| Yard, with a noggin or two of whiskey ; 
| wrapped his plaid around him, lay down 

under corridor-roof of main entrance to 

House ; attendant opening door in morn- 

ing invariably fell over his prostrate body. 

Thus assured of being waked in good time, 
| hesoundly slept. Through several Sessions, 

in fact, till his plan of campaign was dis- 
| covered, he was always first man in. 

The member for Sark, who was long in 
the secret, tells me it was Mr. GEpGE who 
discovered it. It happened a+ the opening 
of the Session subsequent to that, in 
| which the member for Walsall, after long 
and patient observation, fathomed the 
mystery of the certainty with which the 
SAGR OF QUEEN ANNE'S GATE was'throughout 
the Session found seated in the prized 





corner seat below the gangway, sacred to 
memory of the Leader of the Fourth Party. 
Saag has in his time brought to book many 
an adroit schemer. Quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes? Why, Mr. GEDGE. 

That is another story and an old one. 
Every one knows how Mr. GEDGE, beginning 
to smell a rat, seeing it, in fact, moving 
in the air over the corner seat, bethought 
him of what happened to Polonius. That 
may seem a little mixed. Two things are 
clear: one is that the SAGE was never at 
prayers; the other that he nevertheless 
secured a particular seat, which might 
properly be done only by obtaining a ticket 
served out at prayer time to those present 
within the locked doors. 

Mr. GEDGE took steps contemplation of 
which makes the country more than ever 
regret he was not stationed at Pretoria 
on behalf of the Intelligence Department 
when Mr. KriGER was importing pianos 
and lodging in barracks German and 
French professors of astronomy and con- 
chology. He quietly moved down below 
gangway from accustomed seat behind 
PRINCE ARTHUR. Immediately opposite him 
sat DILKBin attitude of devotion by empty 
corner seat. Whilst prayers were read 
Mr. GEDGE reverently bent his head, 
covered his face with his hand, and through 
the chinks of fortuitously opened fingers 
saw DILKE fix a card at the back of the 
corner seat. 

Mr. GEDGE said nothing (except ‘‘ Amen ”’ 
in its proper place), and as soon as service 





was over casually crossed the floor and) 
read the name on the ticket. 

‘* H. LABOUCHERE ”’ ! 

How he brought the news to Ghent ; how 
from his familiar place he disclosed the plot | 
to a laughing House, is told in the pagesof 
Hansard. 

The other story, about his finding the’ 
Scotch member wrapped in his plaid at) 
8 o’clock on a cold February morning, 
awaiting the opening of the doors on the 
new Session, rests on the equally reput- 
able authority of SARK. From the same) 
source I hear that several members went | 
to bed early this evening with instruction 
to be called at quarters of an hour vary-| 
ing between 4 and 5a.m., intent on immor- | 
talizing themselves. We shall see. 


Business done.—Doesn’t even begin till | 


to-morrow. | 





THE SPHERE. 
(Verse from ‘* The Shorter Catechism,” 
set to a very old tune.) 


‘‘'TuEe Sphere! TheSphere! The Sphere! | 

The Sphere! ”’ 

Now isn’t it quite clear 

That “SPH” and “ERE” 
Do not result in ‘* Spear ’”’ ? 


Chorus.—The Sphere! The Sphere! &c. 
(Going all over the place ad lib.) 





‘* WEIGHTS ’’ WHICH ARE LOOKED FOR LONG 
AFTER CHRISTMAS.— Weights for the Spring 
Handicap. 
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They said they didn’t ‘like Empire’ ! ’’—Letter from Our Intelligent Anticipator in the Press Gallery. 


OPENING THE PARLIAMENTARY CAMPAIGN. 


[‘‘In dealing with Fngland, you have only to wart ror THE Opposition.” —Mr. Kriiger.] 
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“On entering the Kommons Vaal we found on an isolated ko 


against being involved in a war against their will. 
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THE LETTER OF THE LAW. 


=~ Mother. ‘‘Groratr, [I ToLD you To say ‘No,’ IF THEY OFFERED 
you Cake A Tarrp Tre.” 

Georgie. ‘‘So I pip, MamMA. ONLY THEY OFFERED IT ME THE 
FourtH TIME, AND YOU DIDN’T SAY ANYTHING ABOUT THE FouRTH 
Time!” 








TWO VISITS. 


(A Tule with a Sting at the End.) 


THE First VISIT. 

**You are fond of children, aren’t you?’’ Mr. Punch was 
asked some time ago by a friend whom he happened to meet in a 
quaint old street in Bloomsbury. 

No one who has the slightest acquaintance with Mr, ~ 
volumes will need to be told his answer. 

‘‘Then,’’ said his friend, ‘‘ will you come with me now and be 
introduced to some? They are close by.’’ 

Now it was rather a sudden invitation, and Mr. Punch was 
not feeling quite in the humour for romping just then: ‘‘I 
suppose,’’ he said dubiously, ‘‘ they won’t want to pull moe 
about, eh? They ’re quiet children? ”’ 

‘* Very quiet,’’ was the reply, in a tone that did not entirely 
remove Mr. Punch's apprehensions ; however, he followed his 
guide into a large building a few paces away, up a staircase, 
and into a long room, where he found the children. There 
seemed to be a good many of them there, but they were certainly 
wonderfully quiet—much, much quieter, indeed, than Mr. Punch 


ach’s 


could have wished, for most were lying, very still, in bed—| great deal to occupy him just then, and he was startled to 


though it was not nearly bed-time—and even those who were up 
did not seem in the least disposed to romp. 


Which, after all, was not so surprising—seeing that the room | to-morrow,”’ he resolved, ‘‘and—yes, I’ll take them up a few 


was a ward in a Hospital for Sick Children. 
Hospital ward though it was, the general impression was the 
reverse of painful; the room was lofty, light, and perfectly 


ventilated ; the contrasted tones of grey and carmine in the} conscience was a little uneasy that evening and wanted 


tiled walls gave it warm and cheerful colouring; there were 
plants, flowers, toys, a bowl of gold-fish here and there, and 





| 


| promised that he would not forget them. 





| 


even the tables for dressings and antiseptics conveyed, with 
their glass shelves and jars of rose and lilac fluids, an incon. 
gruous but pleasing suggestion of a confectioner’s window. 

Small convalescents sat round the high stove fender or at low 
tables in happy and intimate silence, and, as the bright-faced 
‘* Sister ’’ and nurses in their pink-and-white uniforms passed a 
group or a cot, some pale little face, stamped with that content 
to be at rest which, in a child, is so pathetically unnatural, 
would light up for the moment at a caressing touch or a playful 
word. 

The children seemed to understand that Mr. Punch was their 
friend also, and received his overtures graciously, with some- 
thing, too, of the gentle dignity with which the royalty of 
suffering will so often invest even the humblest child. 

Some were too shy or too tired to talk, so they smiled instead, 
as the best substitute for conversation—and it did uncommonly 
well; but others soon became quite confidential. 

ReGGIr, for instance, who was recovering from a very delicate 
operation, and extremely-proud of having been under chloroform 
(which the boy in the next bed hadn’t, and was considered 
somewhat of an outsider in consequence), was in some concern 
about his nurse, whose head, as, for some mysterious reason, he 
firmly believed, was in the habit of disappearing every night. 
REGGIE was half hoping, half dreading to witness this phenome- 
non, and see how she looked without her head. ‘‘ But I never 
shall,’’ he lamented to Mr. Punch, ** because somehow I can’t 
keep awake after eight !’’ 

And JOHNNIEF, at whose request Mr. Punch drew soldiers which 
JOHNNIE coloured in crayons, seemed to have spent more of his 
few years in hospital than out of it, and described to Mr. Punch 
how, when he last left he told the ‘‘ Sister ’’ ‘‘ it was all right, for 
he should soon be back.’’ And so he was—the very next week, 
and hoped he would stay there altogether now. JOHNNIE had 
large bright eyes and quite a good colour in his cheeks, but he 
was very ill, notwithstanding, with a serious form of heart 
disease, which required complete rest and unremitting care if his 
frail life was to be preserved. And so it was with his neighbour 
—FLORRIE—who was occupied in reading The Boy’s Own Book of 
Sports. 

Tommy's father was a Reservist away in South Africa. When 
TomMMY grew up, he informed Mr. Punch, he meant to go and 
fight the Boers himself—not suspecting, poor little man, that he 
was already battling with a foe almost as formidable. 

Then there was ALBERT, a smart, lively boy under treatment 
for a diseased hip-joint, who declared his intention of never 
leaving the ward—he was too happy with ‘‘ Sister.’’ ALBERT, it 
appeared, was the songster of the ward, and his repertory 
included (besides hymns) ‘‘ Soldiers in the Park,’’ and a ditty 
entitled ‘‘’As your ’Air Grows Whiter,’’ which he did not feel 
equal to rendering just then, but with which he undertook to 
favour Mr. Punch on his next visit. 

Only a few new friends these out of many, all so patient, so 
uncomplaining, so touchingly grateful for small kindnesses, and 
when Mr. Punch took his leave, with their bright eyes follow- 
ing his retreat and mutely inviting him to ‘‘ come again soon,” 
it was with rather more than his usual huskiness that he 


THE SECOND VISIT. 
Mr. Punch did not forget—only it so happened that he had a 


realise, as he sat in his arm-chair one evening, that several weeks 
had passed and his second visit was still unpaid. ‘‘1’ll go up 


toys!’’ 
Of course, such a hospital would be too well supported by the 
public to require even toys—but the fact was that Mr. Punch’s 


soothing. 
So the very next day he presented himself at the big building 
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HINTS TO BEGINNERS. 


ALWAYs LET youR HorsE SEE THAT YOU ARE His MASTER. 








in Bloomsbury, provided with a supply of toys which he fondly 
hoped would find favour in the sight of his young protégés. 

He went straight up to the ward he knew best, and pushed 
open the glazed doors—but the interior somehow had a strangely 
desolate look; no ‘‘Sister’’ or nurse moved among the cots, no 
little forms in crimson or cream-coloured gowns lay on the 
pillows, no fire was glowing in the stove, there was no life, no 
stir anywhere. 

“They ’ve only moved them up to another floor,’’ Mr. Punch 
told himself, and trudged up stairs and into ward after ward— 
but all were alike empty ; and he was growing more and more 
uneasy, when he suddenly found himself in the presence of a lady 
in black whom he recognised as the Matron. 

“Why do you come here—now?”’ she inquired. 
looking for any one ?’’ 

“For the children,’’ Mr. Punch explained, “ my little friends, 
Reccie and FLORRIE and JoHNNIE and the others.”’ 

“They are not here,’’ she said, ‘‘ they have been sent home.” 

“What!” cried Mr. Punch, scarcely daring to believe it. 
“Cured? Already!” 

“No,”’ she replied, turning her head aside for a moment (he 
noticed now that she looked very sad). ‘‘ Not cured. Some of 
them never may be now—but we were obliged to send them 
éw.y all the same—back to their poor homes, and insufficient 
food, and air, and space. I see you have brought someftoys for 
them—that was kind—but—but it was funds we needed, not 
toys—funds to keep the Hospital going from day to day. We 
held on as long as we could, hoping that help would come—but 
it never did, and at last we had to close our doors, dismiss our 
staff, and send every child home—to such care and comfort as 
its parents can give it, which is little enough, for most of them 
are very poor.” 

“If 1 had only come up before!” cried Mr. Punch, ‘I might 


‘*Were you 








have prevented it. I would have appealed myself, in my own 
paper, to my own public, not to let such a thing be!”’ 

‘‘They have so many claims on them just now,’’ she said. 
‘* Most probably it would have had no effect !’’ 

‘“*T believe it would!’’ said Mr. Punch. ‘‘1’m positive it 
would! And at least I might have tried—but now—now it’s 
too late—too late !’’ 

And, with a bitter sense of a privilege neglected, a golden 
opportunity missed, Mr. Punch made his way out of that vast 
deserted house into the street, and—found himself suddenly 
back in his own arm-chair. 

a . * * . ~ 

It had been only a dream; it was not too late—there was 
still time! But only just—for, like most dreams, this one of Mr. 
Punch’s had a basis of fact. It is literally true that the oldest 
and larsest Children's Hospital in London is in urgent need of 
funds at this moment, and must inevitably close its doors very 
soon indeed, unless something isdone.... But what, and who 
is to do it? 

Well, suppose that all Mi. Punch’s readers who have known 
what it is to see their own children suffer in the midst of every 
luxury and comfort were to sit down at once and send all they 
can spare (and it’s wonderful how much more one can spare 
than one would ever imagine) to the Secretary, ADRIAN HopE, Esq., 
The Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, London. If 
they would only do that, there would be very little danger of Mr. 
Punch’s dream being fulfilled for a considerable time to come. 

If, on the other hand, they pass this by, and should happen 
before long to come across a paragraph in the paper stating that 
the Children’s Hospital has been compeliec to close its doors, 
they will, if at all soft-hearted persons, feel pangs which they 
might have spared themselves, and which it has been Mr. Punclh's 
object here to spare them, if possible. 
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ELIZA EX MACHINA. 


[From America is reported the 
invention of “electrical charwomen,”’ 
or “automatic servant-girls,”’ who, 
when properly charged, will work all 
day.] 

AUTOMATIC girls who char, 
How, I wonder what you are ; 
Happier my lot had been - 
Had I known of this machine. 


In my household I dislike 

Maids with fringes, maids who 
bike ; 

I rejoice the fates allow 

Servant-galvanism now. 





| Easily can kitchens store 

| Electricity galore ; 
Heavy-L&YDEN is the air 

| With the Jars already there. 


Servants, here 'sa pretty pass ! 
Fashion makes a Volta-face : 

| HEBE’S occupation gone, 
Floreat automaton. 


| 





‘*Bar, Bar, GRAY SHEEP." 
—For the first time within the 
memory of living man, Gray's 
Inn heads the list of calls to 
the Bar. This Term there 
were no less than eighteen of 
the Hon. Society’s students who 
exchanged the small gown of 
their order for the ampler robe 
of an ‘‘ utter barrister.’’ How- 
ever wedded to precedent, 
Bacon’s hostelry will continue 
to be known as Gray's Inn, 
| although the prospects of 
| * Domus ’”’ are couleur de rose. 








PUNCH PROPHETICAL. 


(This appeared in our Number for April 24, 1897.) 


A) y) 


GERMANIA ARMING KRUGER. 


[The Vossische Zeitung chronicles with satisfaction the recent arrival at 
Lorenzo Marquez, on board the German East African liner Kaiser, of 1,650 
cases of war material for the Transvaal, including a whole battery of heavy 
guns, and states its conviction that the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
are ‘ determined to maintain their independence.’ ”—Glode, April 13, 1897.) 


——<—<— 


SURPRISING 

To Mr. Arth-r B-lf-r. | 
learn that mounted men were 
preferred in South Africa. 

To the Ch-ne-ll-r of the 
Exch-q-r. To discover that par- | 
simony may be more expensive 
in the end. 

To Mr. J-hn M-rl-y. To ascer- | 
tain that the war is not a fit | 
subject for mild jocularity. 

To Mr. C-rtn-y. To become 
aware that no one cares a jot 
for his peace programme. 
| To Mr. J-s-ph Ch-mb-ri-n, 
'To find out that if nothing 

succeeds like success nothing | 
| fails like failure. 
| To the S-rv-ce Clubs. To be- | 

come convinced that Volunteers | 
| fighting in the front havea right 
| to be treated as soldiers. 
| Tothe W-r Off-ce. To be forced 
| to admit that the maps of Natal 
| were founded as much upon 
| fancy as upon fact. 

To the Adm-r-ity. To find that 
| transports should be swift and 
| sure, rather than neither. 

And to the British Lion. To 
think for a moment that he is 
unequal to any situation and 
unworthy of himself. 








** CHERCHEZ LA FEMME! ”’— 
Toujours ¢a! In peace or war. 
Absolutely true. In the Trans- 
vaal JOHN BULL might long ago 
have got on a hundred times 
better but for his entanglement 
with Lady Smith. 











CAUSE AND EFFECT (?). 
By Z.Y.X 
[A recent theory attributes the prevalence of 


influenza to the eruption of Krakatoa Island in the 
East Indies in the early eighties:] 


Tuey tell us that a far volcano, 
Erupting twenty years ago, 

Produced the “‘ flu’’ we all to-day know— 
Effects from such queer causes flow ! 


There 's DARWIN’S famous Patch of Clover, 
Which throve when sundry barn-owls 
killed 
The mice that ate each apian rover 
(Or bee) that flowers with pollen filled. 


There 's TENTERDEN'S oft-quoted Steeple 
That brought about the Goodwin Sands ; 
(The logic of the Kentish people 
One’s reason in a quagmire lands!) 


And there ’s the Nose of CLEOPATRA 
That fixed a Roman Empire’s fate— 

These, like that Fire-isle off Sumatra, 
Are instances how things causate. 


We little thought when Krakatoa 
Gave forth those wondrous sunset-shows, 








| The beast was breeding microzoa 


To blight the British throat and nose! 


Let them reseek the infernal regions, 
The crater-flue where they were hatched ! 
We want no further microbe-legions— 
Eruptions such as these be—scratched ! 








“IN THE MULTITUDE 
COUNSELLORS——”’ 
DEAR MR. PUNCH,—Pray advise me. 
Suffering from a severe cold, my coughing 
and trumpeting first attracted the notice 
of my small nephew (who suggested that 
I should ‘‘ play on the light Catarrh’’) 
and afterwards, of several well-meaning 
friends, each of whom has recommended a 
remedy which will ‘‘ put you right in no 
time, my boy.’’ 
Amongst them are the following :— 
- To live in the open air. 
- To stop in bed altogether. 
. To take hot whiskey and water. 
. To strenuously abjure alcohol. 
. To take a walk on an empty stomach. 
- Not to rise from my bed until after 
breakfast. 


OF 


| 7. To drink stout four times a day. 


8. Never to touch beer. 

9. To take no drugs. 

10. To swallow as much quinine as 
possible. 

11. To wrap up warmly and wear flannel 
next to my skin. 

12. To throw off all clothing (consistently 
with the Police regulations, bien entendu!) 
and ‘‘ harden ’’ myself. 

13. To take copious doses of hot water. 

14. _ Ditto ditto of castor oil. 

15. To wear porous plaisters on the 
north, south, east and west sides of my 
body. 

16. To eat hot gingerbread. 

17. To put my feet into either mustard 
and water, or a ‘‘ treacle possett,’’ I really 
forget which. ‘ 

Now, Sir, as far as I have been able to 
reconcile the somewhat conflicting advice 
given above, I have conscientiously done, 
eaten, drunk and suffered all these things 
in turn. But, incredible'as it may seem, 
I feel no better. It may appear absurd to 
say so, but I feel like death. What can I 
do? Yours faithfully A VICTIM. 
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A SLIPPERY CUSTOMER. 


Egyptian Soldier. ‘Gor o.p OsMAN DiGNa AT Last, SiR. WHat sHALL I po WITH HIM?” 
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The Sirdar (General Sir Francis Wingate). ‘‘Ou#! SEND HIM TO EarRL’s Court.” 
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‘‘CouLD YOU TELL ME IF WE ARE GOING RIGHT FOR THE TowN 
Hau?” **CouLDN’T say, Sir.” 

‘*T BELIEVE IT’S OPPOSITE THE—ER—KuN@'s ARMs.” 

**Ou, Kive’s Anus! Turirp To THE Lert, Second To THE Rieut, 
AND THIRD TO THE LEFT AGAIN.” 








TO SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH. 
(From Mr. Punch’s Vagrant.) 


Sin MICHAEL, pray forgive my almost unwarrantable boldness 
in addressing with a familiarity which, I freely admit, is painful, 
a man so highly honoured with the confidence of his Sovereign 
as to have occupied for some years the position of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

But the fact is, I’ve been very anxious about you, and I wish 
| with as much humility and deference as you may think suitable 
to the difference in our stations, to express a fervent hope that 
at this moment you are managing to keep up your pecker. 
| I remember when I was quite a little chap, the parson of our 
| village hammered into my memory a verse of poetry (by Jove! 
| isn’t it a sweat to write poetry? I always wonder how these 
| great fellows, KirLinc and AusTIN and the chaps who arrange 
| the Christmas cards manage to do it, don’t you?)—well, anyhow, 
| in this verse Providence was requested to bless the Squire and 
| his relations, 
| And then it went on in the second line—there were only two, 
| which is the smallest number one is allowed to have in real 

poetry with rhymes—to express a wish that all of us might be 
| kept in our proper stations. 

And ever since that time I’ve been all for observing with the 
utmost rigour the necessary social distinctions that separate 
one man from another. 

But still we all have secret ambitions: I’m only a poor 
scribbler, I know, and, though I do my best at the business and 
just manage to make both ends meet and keep the wolf from the 











door and pay my taxes whenever Her Gracious Majesty demands 
them in language jwhich is more forcible than polite (don’t 
imagine I’m imputing any blame: I know she doesn’t mean it)— 
still, whatever my success may be, I know better than to hope 
that men in great positions are going to be pals with me or to 
treat me as a brother. 

No matter—one of my ambitions has always been to havea 
chat with a Chancellor of the Exchequer and a Squire, and now 
at last I’m doing it— 

(‘* Having it ’’ would have been better, but we won't bother 
about trifles)—and of course it entirely depends upon the way 
in which you treat me whether I shall be able to look back 
with pleasure on the incident, or shall spend the rest of my life 
in rueing it. 

For I have heard people whisper—but then somebody’s 
always bound to be whispering—that you ’ve got a pretty short 
way of your own with men who worry you, and that since the 
birth of ADAM 

There never has been a man who could come down on bores 
and fools so much like a cart-load of macadam. 

And occasionally, they say, the stillness of the Treasury is 
horribly disturbed by sounds suggestive of strong furniture 
being violently shattered, 

Or of heads that are being suddenly seized and repeatedly 
and relentlessly battered ; 

And permanent secretaries rush out, pale and scared aad 
breathless, and terrified clerks scatter hither and thither 
begging for mercy in feeble voices—well on these occasions it’s 
about a thousand to ten you 

Are having a really high and exciting old time with the accounts, | 
and have been expressing your opinion freely and without any | 
silly reserve about all the other gentlemen who happen at the | 
moment to be assisting you in calculating the revenue. 

It’s perfectly natural, of course, for when you ’re preparing | 
your annual statement you can’t allow any bungler to fudge it, 

Seeing that you’re the only man who will be blamed by the | 
press and the nation if anything should happen to go wrong | 
with the Budget. 

Now, MICHAEL, what I want you particularly to tell me is 
this :—How in the world are you going to meet all the bills? | 
You ’ve got ten millions or so on account, I know, but that ’sa | 
mere drop in the ocean, | 

And you might as well try to pay for this inevitable war | 
of ours with ten million pounds as cure a man who has been run | 
over by a PICKFORD van by applying to the broken parts of him | 
a cooling lotion. 

We shall want lots of millions more, and where the dickens 
we 're to get ’em from I can’t make out, and I’m thankful it's 
not my business, but yours, to raise them, | 

For I’ve always noticed that Chancellors who reduce taxes | 
are applauded, but when they clap more on, well, people don’t | 
exactly praise them. : 

And you’ll have to do no end of clapping on, I’m sure: 
there’ll be several pennies on to the income tax, and the 
brewers will probably get some,sort of a smack in the face, and | 
the wine-merchants will suffer and the tobacconists get a bit of | 
a knocking. | 

In fact there’s no class of people, not even South African | 
millionaires and gold-bugs generally, who won’t be compelled to 
play Santa Claus and put things into the national stocking. 

And this being so, MIKE my boy, I wish you joy of the happy 
days that the Exchequer has got in front of it, 

And I implore you to use the time that is left to you in pre 
paring for your fate, for there’s no manner of doubt you ’ll have 
to bear the brunt of it. 

But then, of course, if we must indulge in sre tuxury of @ 
war you mast arrange how we ’re to pay for it, 

And you can’t run a war at a shilling a day—and that being 
the long and the short of it is pretty nearly all there is to say 
for it. 
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ONLY TO GET ‘HicH Brrps’ TO sHOOT AT TO-DAY? HE says 50,” 


Effie (having overheard her Father's comversation). ‘‘MumMMy DEAR, YoU sAID ‘ HicH BIRDS WERE NASTY,’ 





How pDIp PAPA MANAGE 


Brother (with superior knowledge). ‘‘WHyY, OF COURSE, SILLY, IT’s THE HEN THAT LAYS STALE Ecos!” 








IN MEMORIAM. 


John Ruskin. 


Born, 1819. DIED, JANUARY 20, 1900. 


Amp the strcgs of high-embattled strife 
Thy gentle spirit finds its long release ; 
So ends the quiet Jabour of a life 
That loved the things of Peace. 


Her triumphs were thy own ; the bloodless fight 
For Truth and Beauty thou hast waged and won; 
Careless of praise ; content before the night 
To know thy task well done. 


Nature to thee was holy ground, and Art 
An act of worship wrought within the shrine ; 
To thee, if given to God with perfect heart, 
Such service shewed divine. 


Those temple-rites, not meet to be profaned, 
Still hast thou taught with sacerdotal pride ; 
Still fed the fire, still kept the robe unstained, 


And by the altar died! oO. S. 








BERRIES FOR ALL TaSTES.—For old folks—Elderberries ; For 
sharp persons—Raspberries ; For duns—Bilberries ; For ganders 
—Gooseberries; For muffs—Mulberries ; For bill discounters— 
Dewberries ; For topers—Barberries ; For niggers—Blackberries ; 
For corndealers—Strawberries ; For newsboys—Whortle (war 





tell) berries; For girls and boys—Holly (day) berries. 





SORTES SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Duke. So that, from point to point, now have you heard 
The fundamental reasons of this war ; 
Whose great decision hath much blood let forth, 
And more thirsts after. 
(The Volunteers for the Front.) 
Second Lord. But I am sure, the younger of our nature, 
That surfeit on their ease, will, day by day 
Come here* for physic. 
Duke. Welcome shall they be ; 
Avd all the honours that can fly from us 
th..’ on them settle. You know your places well ; 
Wuen better fall, for your avails they fell ; 
To-morrow to the field. 
All’s Well that Ends Well, Act III., Scene 1. 
A Lancer Prisoner. Yet who would have suspected an ambush 
where I was taken ? Ibid., Act TV., Scene 3. 
* The Seat of War. 





DEFIANCE, NOT DEFENCE. 
Heads of an Official Conference. 

Tue infantry said that they required more wagons. The 
cavalry could not get on without more horses. The yecmanry 
observed they were short of saddles. The artillery asked for 
guns. The Royal Army Medical Corps wanted more hospital 
tents. . The sappers insisted upon an accurate survey. 

But the Treasury closed the discussion by calmly insisting 
that nothing more could be done, as any-fresh expenditure would 
increase the estimates by at least three shillings and fourpence 
halfpenny. 
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Master (taking roll of new boys). ‘‘ YES—~AND WHAT IS YOUR CHRISTIAN NAME? 
Master. ‘‘CoME, COME. WHAT DO THEY CALL YOU AT HOME?” 





[c Youth maintains a stony silence. 


Corpulent Youth (brightening). ‘‘ Brzr, Str!” 
























Where { am hampered by a past 

That makes me really rather nervous ; 
Cordite! the very name’s enough ; 
I do so hate explosive stuff ! 


THE WAIL OF THE WOBBLER. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Depreciator, with sym- 
pathetic compliments to the Right Hon. 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman.) 
THE state of health in which I am 
Is not precisely rude or hearty ; 
I dare not lead, I cannot dam 
The forward motions of my Party ; 
I scarcely know which way to go: 
I wish they wouldn’t shove me so. 


In battle I have seldom shone 
When acting on my own devices ; 
I loathe the light that beats upon 
The Head-Conductor in a crisis ; 
It blackens every peccadillo, 
And makes you wriggle on your pillow. 


When I was Minister of War 
(Process of natural selection), 

My Chief would always trot before 
And give me bodily protection ; 

I hardly had a moment’s care, 

Seeing the fight was his affair. 








How can I charge the other side 
With want of adequate provision, 
I who was humbled in my pride 
Through running short of ammunition ? 
A pot should never call a kettle 
Names that reflect upon its metal. 


Besides, I think my proper réle 
Is not conspicuously martial ; 
I have encouraged in my soul 
A tendency to be impartial ; 
I have a nicely-balanced mind ; 
(I wish they wouldn’t shove behind). 


Pushed on by CouRTNEY, DILKE & Co., 
Pushed back by GREY and HENRY FowLer, 
I want to leave the van and go 
Home comfortably in a growler ; 
Why was I not content to be 
An affable nonentity ? 


I might perhaps have borne the brunt 
As limited to yonder legions ; 










But now my wretched lot is cast 
Full in the van (may Heaven preserve us !) 




















But if I’m under fire in front 
And also in the hinder regions, 
I might as well at once be dead ; 


I’m sure to finish full of lead! 0O.S. 








COALENSO’S ARITHMETIC. 
OLD King Coal is a jolly old soul, 
Losing no opportunitee, 

His price he ’1l always raise 

In the peacefulest of days, 

But in war-time ’tis three times three! 





WHY WE ARE BETTER 

Than the French. Because we are less 
excitable. 

Than the Russians. Because we are less 
grasping. 

Than the Germans. Because we are more 
modest. 

Than the Austrians. 
not so proud. : 

Than the Dutch. Because we never ask 
too much. 

Than that part of the world not painted 


Because we are 





red. Because we are British. 
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HOLDING THE BRIDGE. 


** BUT THOSE BEHIND CRIED ‘FORWARD!’ 
AND THOSE BEFORE CRIED ‘ BACK !’ ’’—MACAULAY’S 


** Horatius.** 
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se No, Sr.” 


‘THEN HE’S GOT IT IN HIS PocKET! 
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**THERE’s A BOY WANTS TO SEE YoU, SR.” 
‘*Has HE Gor A Bit. IN HIS Hanp?” 


SEND HIM away!” 





FROM A BACHELOR UNCLE’S DIARY. 


§P.M. This has been longest day of my 
life. ‘“‘ Melon-dramer’’ just about to be 
launched at a small and inoffensive audi- 
ence. Guests beginning toarrive. Receive 
them in Hall as boys strictly forbid me to 
Wwe drawing-room. , Just welcoming dear 
lady FrrzroozLEBy when dismal scream 
from the ‘‘ stage ’’ isheard. Rush in to see 
What has happened. ‘‘ We were only just 
tagging BuTrons, Uncle. He’s such a 
young ass, he won’t understand he’s to 
be the thunder, ‘ off,’ when I say ‘ Ha, ha, 
the spectre comes !’ sol jolly well twisted 
his arm and then he yelled, and now I 
think he'll remember.”’ Depart relieved. 


es 








Did not know my page-boy had been 
impressed into the service. Piano and 
Cornetarrive. SuspectCornet. Red nose 
and looks bibulous. Amsure Piano thumps. 
Wonder if my cherished Broadwood will 
ever be quite the same again after to- 
night. 

9.30 p.m. Usher guests into seats for 
dreaded ordeal. Shiver as I contemplate 
their inevitable boredom. Stand at door 
and watch curtain rise on ‘‘Melon-dramer.”’ 
Max with burnt corked eyebrows and 
moustache, long flaxen wig, and—dear, oh 
dear,—another pair of my top boots! 
strides down to foot (? night) lights, and 
throwing cloak (mine again) over shoulder, 
begins interminable speech. “By my 


Halidom, was ever soldier of the King 
thus scurvily entreated! Zounds, but I 
would crop the ears of any beastly ass of 
a Roundhead——.’’ I fled precipitately. 
Why will these dreadful children mix up 
‘ancient and modern’’ in this hopeless | 
fashion? So distressing. Butler says 
‘*Beg pardon, the ices ain’t come, so 
thought I’d tell you, Sir.’’ Again I ask, 
why me? Why will every one worry me? 

10.15. Return to drawing-room. Melon- 
dramer evidently ending. Maxstruggling 
with “‘Boots."’ They take three steps for- 
ward and stamp—then three back, and 
stamp again. Audience politely smother- 
ing yawns. Max. ‘‘ Unhand me, caitiff!’’ 
Then aside, but in perfectly audible tones, 
**Shut up, you young ass—don’t shove 
like that!’’ Palpable titter infront. I 
dash out of room again, hot all over. Five 
minutes later, loud applause, and audience 
slowly file out. I suggest supper now 
before charades. Supper success. All 
delighted with boys’ acting, which makes 
it the more surprising nobody can stop 
for more of it. ‘‘ So late, you know,” and 
“If the carriage is here, I really 
daren’t keep the horses waiting.’’ After 
departure of last guest, retire to bed 
completely worn out. 

Hear next morning that ‘‘Sharards”’ 
were played to seleét audience of waiters 
and servants who afterwards supped and 
drank my Dry Monopole, together with 
Max, Tommy, and ‘‘ Boots.’’ Should like 
to say something sarcastic, but feel too 
weak and ill. . F. R. 








THE BRUMMAGEM UNDERGRAD. 


[There will be a school of brewing in the new 
Birmingham University. } 


A FIG, I say, for Oxford grey, 
A fig for Cambridge sad, 
For who would not prefer the lot 
Of the Brummagem Undergrad ? 
No musty, dusty tomes are here; 
My lecture-rooms are cellars, 
My books are bottles of stout and beer, 
And I am the best of fellers. 
To brew good ale and drink it too, 
That ’s what we Brummagem boys can do! 


No bookworm I, with a volume dry, 
And a figure lean and spare, 
But a brewer fat with a frothing vat 
Wherein to drown my care. 
While other learned students stew 
O’er Greek and Latin sages, 
I make this contribution to 
The wisdom of the ages— 
While tankards foam and glasses glitter 
I care not, I, though life be Bitter. 








‘¢ SPHERE V. SPEAR.’’—There being able 
contributors to these rival papers, would 
it not be fair to say that those on The 
Sphere write grammatically, while those 





on The Spear write Ingram-matically? 
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ANACREONTIC. 
I LONG to tell of METHUEN, 
I long to sing B.-P., 
And chant to highest. heaven 
The gallant C.I.V.; 
But when I woo the Muses 
Each one of them refuses 
The martial theme, and chooses 
To sing, sweetheart, of thee. 


They tell heroic stories 
Of valorous V. C. ; 

I seek amid their glories 
A theme of song for me; 

I seek, but cannot find it, 
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I For Love, the rogue, has blinded 
This beggar absent-minded 
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| , I long with lyre Tyrteean 
TA To sing the battle red, 
Or chant a mighty peean 
Upon our noble dead ; 
But when I would be graver, 
Young Love, the saucy shaver, 
Constrains my reed to quaver 
Anacreon instead. 
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THE GOLDSMITH’S COMPANY. 
My DEAR MISTER,—I red what you rote 
about the peice at the Hamarkt last weke. 

Heres my drorins of it. HARRY’s Son. 


Binks (of the South Dumpshire Volunteer Rifles—who has been explaining how things ought to 
be done in South Africa). ‘‘ Way, my Boy, 1r I HAD BEEN IN COMMAND OF THE TROOPS, 


I WOULD HAVE BEEN IN PRETORIA BY THIS TIME!” 
Simpkins, ‘‘I’vzE No DOUBT YOU WouLD—as 4 PRIsovER!” 





VERY HARD CASES. 

(Our Puzzle Competition—Framed after 

the most Popular Models.) 

1. Major A., the well-known explorer, 
is narrating some of his thrilling experi- 
ences at a dinner-party. At the close of 
one of these anecdotes Mr. B. suddenly 
throws the claret decanter at his head. 
What should A. do? 

2. Mrs. C., whose husband’s second 
cousin is distantly related to Dr. D., 
who has bought a practice in the town of 
X., owing to the recent decease of Dr. E. 
—whose death, it must be borne in mind, 
was due to apoplexy—chances to meet the 

Duchess of F., who is well-known for her 
| partiality to cockatoos and cornet-playing. 
\ln the course of conversation Mrs. C. 
mentions that Miss G., who has recently 
become engaged to Mr. H., has consulted 
Dr. 1., who lives in the next street to 
Dr. D.’s maternal uncle. Lady C. repeats 
this to Miss G., who tells H., who tells the 
Duchess of F. Some weeks later Mr. S., on 
the strength of these facts, purchasesa new 
bicycle with a defective brake. Suggest 
the best course of conduct for Mrs. C. and 
Mr. H.to pursue under these circumstances, 
and then retire to bed with brain-fever. 








8. Mrs. X., meeting a stranger in an 
hotel, talks to her of her aristocratic 
acquaintance. The stranger, apparently 
impressed, enquires casually whether she 
knows the Countessof Y. Mrs. X. replies, 
untruthfully, that the Countess of Y. is 
her dearest friend. Whereupon the 
stranger remarks, ‘‘ But lam the Countess 
of Y.!’’ What should Mrs. X. say? 


4. Mr. A. is travelling from London to 
Bournemouth in an express train. He is 
| talking to the only other occupant of the 
compartment, when the latter suddenly 
remarks that A. is wearing a blue tie, 





adding that he can’t stand blue ties. As 
he speaks, he produces a revolver. How 
is A. to prove that his tie is in reality 
green? It is to be remembered that 
| during his remarks the loaded revolver is 
being held within an inch of his nose. 


5. Mr. B., meeting the eminent novelist, 
Miss C., at dinner, compliments her 
warmly on her last book, The Bumble-Bee, 
declaring it to be her finest production. 
Miss C. seems displeased, and Mr. B. 
suddenly recollects that the work in ques- 
tion is written by Miss D., whom Miss C., 
notoriously hates. What should be Mr. 








B.’s next remark ? 
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HE was ex- 
ceedingly 
pretty. Her 
great fea- 
ture was 
her eyes, 
tender, lov- 

ing, trusting blue eyes, 

the soft blue of the fairy 
flax, sad eyes that told you that she was a woman with a history. 

‘Women with a history are dangerous people asarule. Not that 

lam afraid of them—there is nothing of the philanderer about 
@,and I should never lose my heart to that heroine of romance, 
| undetected lady-poisoner, because, you see, Mrs. NIBBS is 
@ jealous nature, and keeps that organ, figuratively speaking, 
lock and key, and Mrs. Nips is not the person an 

ry man would dare to deceive—besides, she is the mother 

I acknowledge to being gifted with an almost super- 

m curiosity. I have a wonderful nose for romantic incidents ; 

{Tama very bloodhound—no, sleuth-hound (that is the exact word, 

though I don’t quite know what it means, I know it is right)— 
the harrowing incidents of modern domestic melodrama. 

i @ justified, I am perfectly justified, because I turn them by a 

5 ws § process into beef, and clothes, and books, for the mother 

ay five and her interesting offspring, and they are interesting— 
t0me, as every man’s children are—to him, and if any man who 
}isthe father of a family says he admires any children except 

Own, he's a—— Well, you can fill in the word for yourself. 














| If 1 hadn’t admired the little woman with the pretty blue 

875 So much, I should have been off to the smoking-compartment 

_ |e have got through the journey as best I could by means of 
1 hie tobacco, whiskies and sodas, and sleep. I never suffer 
it Om insomnia. I always carry one of a certain popular lady’s 
| is when travelling—it’s infallible. I won’t mention her 
jmame, because I hate advertising other people; but the blue 
eyes had bewitched me strangely, so I had half-a-pint of dry 
mpagne and a light lunch in the dining-saloon. When I 
jenuin ely admire a woman it always takes away my appetite. I 

@ asked my travelling companion if she would lunch, for I 
‘well enough that there is nothing that brings two people 
like a téte-d-téte lunch. But the blue-eyed goddess 
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A Curious Experience of the late Miss Dangerfield. 


would not listen to my suggestion. A really pretty woman dare 
not have a good appetite in public. If she has, it takes away 
half the poetry, and she ceases to be an’angel. All women know 
this. I believe it is instilled into their minds at their boarding- 
schools, and, as I ate my bit of salmon and trifled with my 
cutlet, I was filled with suspicions. That little thing has 
probably got a good meal of sandwiches in her hand-bag. Beef 
sandwiches with lots of mustard! It’s a curious psychologica) 
fact that little blonde women of the type of my travelling 
companion always adore beef sandwiches with lots of mustard. 
They eat them in secret whenever they have an opportunity. 
It is only after marriage that they devour them openly. Bee? 
sandwiches are one of the things that destroy the poetry of 
married life. Whenever I travel with BELINDA—I mean Mrs. 
NisBs—lI always have to carry a large packet of them. 

I didn’t dare to smoke after my lunch, for many women hate 
tobacco, and loathe the man who smells of it, and I wanted to 
be a persona grata—which was a very natural feeling, considering 
how very pretty my fellow traveller was. 

When I re-entered our compartment she was asleep. I looked 
on the floor for crumbs. Not a sign of one. 

It was with a feeling of intense relief that I sat down very 
quietly in order not to wake her. Then I did exactly what any 
other man would have done under the circumstances. I took 
stock. A sweet, girlish, guileless face. I adore innocence— 
here was innocence personified. There wasn’t a wrinkle on the 
little forehead, which was crowned by tiny curls of fair hair, of 
a blonde cendrée tint, a tint I specially admire. It is impossible 
to produce it artificially. GREUZE admired it too. He was a 
connoisseur—so am I. I love a low forehead—so did HoRacg: 
‘“‘tenui fronte,’’ you know. The lovely blue eyes were hidden 
by long dark lashes, the little nose was slightly aquiline, and 
there was a peach-like bloom upon the cheeks, the rosy lips, 
which were arched like Cupid’s bow, surmounted a rounded 
chin, on which was a dear delicious little dimple, and—— 

Here my careful stock-taking came to a sudden end, for the 
ivory lids were lifted, disclosing the miraculous blue eyes. 

Of course I seized the opening at once. ‘I hope I haven’t 
disturbed you,’’ I said. 

‘* Not in the least,’’ replied the little lady. ‘‘I ought to be 
ashamed of myself for dropping off ; for the scenery is perfectly 
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charming here, and I do so love Scotland.’”’ The ice was broken. 
The owner of that beautiful face must have had a history. If 
she would only confide it to me—I was an old hand. Why 
shouldn’t I get it outof her? I determined to make the attempt. 

It is rather difficult for a man to extract from a lady who is a 
mere acquaintance, unless he be her spiritual adviser, the secret 
history of what the Germans call her “life-romance,’’ but I 
have an infallible recipe for this. It never fails. I tell them one 
of my best-short stories—one I have sold. I tell it in the first 
person singular. Then they invariably confide in me, and I 
always get at them and their “‘life-romance’’ in that way. Then, 
being a man of no imagination, I just go home and typewrite 
their plain, unvarnished tales. That is what makes my short 
stories so very interesting, because every word of every one of 
them is absolutely true ; and it is for this reason, because I am 
a man of no imagination but of unimpeachable veracity, and not, 
as my friends suppose, from the tyranny of editors, that I prefer 
as a rule to remain anonymous. Why, if I signed my work, 
indignant fathers, husbands, and elder brothers would be down 
on me in their thousands. I’ll give you an instance. I once 
did a little thing about a Ward in Chancery. If I had signed 
that little thing it would have been a contempt of court, and 
the Lerd Chancellor himself would have been down upon me, 
and his gentlemanly tipstaff would have called for me in a four- 
wheeled cab. 

I tried my infallible recipe on the lady with the soft blue eyes, 
and of course I got it out of her, that very peculiar story of 
hers. It bears the unmistakable stamp of truth. No fictionist 
could have invented such a story, not even—no, that might be 
taken for self-advertisement—let us say, ANANIAS himself. 

We were leaving Perth. People generally get very confidential 
at this stage of the journey due north. Then she began, clasping 
her little gloved hands upon her lap, and gazing into the Hwigkeit 
(or, to speak by the card, the luggage-rack—happy luggage- 
rack !) with those tender blue eyes of hers. 

‘Mother and I were very poor, you know, and the wolf had 
been at the door for a long, long time. None of the numerous 
advertisements I had answered had ever led to anything, 
although I had paid countless half-crowns to be‘ put on the 
books,’ as they invariably called it. I am not accomplished, 
you know. I was not even certificated, and'there were always so 
many applicants for those engagements which a young gentle- 
woman in reduced circumstances was capable of undertaking. 
But I was successful at last. I answered an advertisement in 
the Times. It ran as follows :— 


J” required a oe .—The —s of a ~~ be able to 
lay from memory. Fro ¥ Tress fees tater bows of tet ten ol be soguient i 
ily.—Address Mrs. Hersgrt, No. — Nexham Gardens, W. 

«y] applied for the situation, and I received an appointment to 
call upon Mrs. HERBERT at eleven the nextday. When I reached 
the house at Nexham Gardens, my soul died within me, for there 
were unmistakable signs of wealth about the place. The very 
flowers in the window-boxes were choice and expensive; the 
trim parlour-maid who opened the door was better dressed than 
I was; the furniture of the morning-room into which I was 
shown, though severely ‘simple, was superlatively excellent. 
{What chance have 1? I thought. ‘There will be hundreds of 
applicants,’ and then I sat down feeling ready to cry. I was 
not kept long in suspense, for almost immediately a dear little 
old lady with hair as white as snow and dressed in widow's 
weeds entered the room. She was evidently very nervous. 

“*Tt was your name that struck me, Miss DANGERFIELD,’ she 
said, as I handed her my few testimonials. ‘Is it possible that 
you are in any way related to the Reverend JOHN DANGERFIELD, 
the rector of Hatton ?’ 

‘** He was my father, Madam,’ Isaid. ‘I was born at Hatton.’ 

‘*Mrs. HERBERT seemed at her ease at once. She asked me 
‘one or two questions about Hatton, evidently to test my veracity. 

*** You have a soft voice,’ she said suddenly. ‘ Are you at all 





accustomed to reading aloud, child? And can you play from 
memory—without your notes, I mean?’ 

‘I assured her that both these things were within my powers 
but she put my music to the test. She made me accompany her 
to the drawing-room, and I sat down to the Erard grand in fea, 
and trembling. 

“*Play something simple, dear,’ she said; ‘anything yoy 
like, anything ; and if itis a little old-tashioned I shall like ital) 
the better.’ 

“I played ‘Pestal’s Death Song’ as being the most ojg. 
fashioned thing I could think of. 

‘* ‘ My dear, that is exactly what we want,’ said Mrs. Herperr, 
‘ Other ladies have been here, and they have played WaGnur to 
me, and what is called modern music, and they made a great) 
deal of noise, and noise is not suited to an invalid, you knoy, 
I know all about your father, Miss DANGERFIELD,’ and thereupon 
she offered me a salary of a hundred a year. Of course | 
accepted it with gratitude. 

‘** My son,’ said Mrs. HERBERT, ‘ cannot bear the light of day; 
he lives habitually in a darkened room, poor fellow, on account 
of his affliction, and he has no friends, no acquaintances. Think 
of that, my dear, and try to pity him.’ 

‘*Then it was arranged that I should commence my duties on 
the day following at two o’clock. The next day I was once 
more shown into the morning-room. Mrs. HERBERT came down 
almost immediately, and after the usual greetings she said, 
‘Try to put him at his ease, poor fellow, he is dreadfully nervous, 
and you must make allowances for him; he knows nothing of| 
the world; he has never been into society on account of his| 
affliction.’ 

‘‘ Then she bade me follow her. I did so. When we reacheda| 
door upon the second floor, she tapped gently. ‘ May we come 
in, FRANK ?’ she said. 

‘‘ There was a loud metallic click, and the door opened. 

‘** Don’t be afraid, child,’ Mrs. HERBERT whispered in my ear, 
as she grasped my hand and led me in. 

‘* The room was pitch dark, save for a strong ray of light 
which was thrown from a reading-lamp upon an open book lying 
upon a table. The lamp itself was hidden by a large black cone, 
in the side of which was a round aperture by means of which the 
concentrated light illuminated the book, leaving the rest of the 
place in absolute darkness; it was just the same sort of| 
apparatus, in fact, as that used by persons who lecture witha 
lime-light. 

***T hope these strange arrangements do not alarm you, Miss 
DANGERFIELD,’ said a gentle voice. ‘ My misfortune—my illness 
‘anhappily necessitates them.’ 

‘« The voice was so kind, so sympathetic, that I ceased to fear, 
and seated myself at the table ready to commence my duties, 
We three talked a little, and then, my eyes gradually becoming 
accustomed to the weird darkness of the place, I could see, 
though with some difficulty, that the invalid was seated in, an 
easy-chair with his back to me, that the heavy window-curtains 
were tightly drawn, and that an open cottage piano stood close 
to the table upon which was the lamp. 

‘Then I commenced my ‘duties. The open volume was 
Paradise Lost. 

‘* For a couple of hours I read aloud, then Mrs. HERBERT and 
I adjourned to the drawing-room where tea was served to US; 
then we went back to the darkened room, and I played for an 
hour to the mysterious invalid. We three chatted merrily 
enough during the intervals between my humble performances. 
As I took my departure, I saw that the metallic click when the 
door was opened to admit us had been caused by a lazy-bolt. 

‘*For a whole year on every week day for four hours | 
performed my duties at Nexham Gardens. Then mother died, 
and I was left alone in the world; but Mrs. HERBERT was very 
good to me. I went to live with her in Nexham Gardens, and for 
four hours every day I played and read and talked to FRANK 
HERBERT; and gradually I began to feel that I was no longer 
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friendless and alone. I liked them both very much indeed. 
Three more uneventful years passed by, and yet I had never 
looked upon FRANK HERBERT'S face, I had never been alone with 
him for a single instant. 

“Jt was not only reading aloud and playing olf-world music 
now to the mysterious man, whose life was passed in the darkened 
room. We were often alone together, for Mrs. HERBERT evidently 
felt that she could trust us both. She understood by this time 
that I was not an adventuress, likely to set my cap (hateful 
phrase) at her afflicted son. I often used to wonder what the 
nature of the affliction might be that necessitated the poor 
fellow’s perpetual seclusion, and made him fear the light of 
day. He was a prisoner—just as much a prisoner as the Man in 
the Iron Mask. There was no mental trouble. His mind was as 
clear as my own, and he took the greatest interest in what was 
going on outside the darkened room. It was not that his eyes 
could not bear the light of day, for. many a time and oft I had 
looked up at his windows from the street with pardonable 
curiosity, and noted that the 
blinds were raised and the cur- 
tains undrawn. I had noticed a 
tooat times, when I had tapped = 
for admission that I heard the ul | a. 
sounds of the hurried lowering 
of the blinds and drawing of 
the curtains ere the bolt was 
drawn, and I was bidden to 
enter. I needn’t tell you that 
my curiosity was aroused to 
the very highest pitch, but I 
never attempted to pry into his 
mysterious secret. Summer 
and Winter our places were 
always the same. FRANK (I 
had got to think of him as 
PRANK by this time) invariably 
|sat inan easy-chair by the fire- 
|place with his back to me. I, 
|asa matter of course, took my 
seat at the table where the 
|hooded lamp threw its little 
\¢irele of strong light upon the 
book which I invariably found 
lying open there. 

“Since I had come to live 
with Mrs. HERBERT, the time I 
|passed in her son’s room had ceased to be a measured task. 
“The hours spent in the darkened room had ceased to be a toil to 
|menow. I actually looked forward to them, and the darkened 
‘room had come to have a strange fascination for me. We even 
took tea there sometimes, for I had become almost one of the 
family, and we three used to chat there upon all conceivable 
topics merrily enough. Butat times FRANK HERBERT would have 
fits of depression, against which the poor fellow strove in vain. 

“He never dropped the slightest hint to me of the reason of 
his seclusion. I never alluded to it jin any way. Once his 
mother told me that her poor boy, as she called him, had never 
left his rooms since he was a little child. ‘His affliction came 
tpon him,’ she said sadly, ‘when he was but two years old;’ 
and then she stopped suddenly, as though she had said too much. 
She made me no further confidence, changing the subject 
hervously. 

“Iwas not without amusement. I accompanied Mrs. HERBERT 
' |inher daily drive; she even sent me, chaperoned by her maid, 
toconcerts and matinées, and my innocent dissipations always 
greatly interested young Mr. HERBERT, and invariably were the 
topics of our conversation the next day. 

“FRANK was a well-read man, and highly educated; but 
though at.first much of my reading aloud to him consisted of 
tather ponderous literature, latterly it became almost altogether 
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“ Then I commenced my duties.” 





confined to the last new novel or poetry. I fancy that this 
change was made for my sake. ‘It’s much nicer,’ he would say, 
‘when you are reading something in which you take an interest.’ 

‘* At times too I used to sing for him, but my songs, which 
were invariably simple ballads, had a distressing effect upon 
poor FRANK, and almost always brought on one of those painful 
fits of depression to which I have before alluded. 

“It is a strange confession to make. I had begun by pitying 
FRANK HERBERT—I had ended by well-nigh loving him. I felta 
real affection for the solitary man whose face I had never seen. 

‘*T can own it now, and I am not ashamed to own it, though 
it may seem to you a strange confession.’’ 

Here the little woman buried her face in her hands and gave 
a sort of hysterical little laugh. 

‘‘T can understand your feelings,’ I said, anxious to get at 
the climax, for my professional flair told me that the strange 
experiences of Miss DANGERFIELD would make good reading, 
an excellent short story; and in my mind’s eye I was already 
calculating how many thousand 
words it would run to. Ina 
short story terseness is every- 
thing. As the late Mr. Du- 
orow said, “‘Let’s cut the 
cackle and come to the horses.’”’ 

‘*Pray go on,’’ I said, when 
she had sufficiently recovered. 

‘*Tt was the happiest day of 
my life,’’ said Miss DANGER- 
FIELD simply, with a smile and 
a little gentle sigh. 

‘*Suddenly poor Mrs. HER- 
BERT was stricken down with 
inflammation of the lungs. I did 
my best to help in nursing her, 

‘** FLORENCE,’ she said to me 
on the second day of her illness, 
as the clock struck two, ‘I 
think you had better go down 
to FRANK as usual; he’ll be 
dreadfully dull, poor fellow.’ 

**T didn’t play or read to him 
that day. We sat there in the 
darkness and talked about his 
mother. 

** Within the week Mrs. HER- 
BERT died. On her death-bed 
her last words to me were, ‘ FLORRIE, my child, try to be kind 
to poor FRANK for my sake. Don’t desert him ;’ and then she 
sighed and took my hand in hers—and so she died. 

‘* It nearly killed my poor invalid. He would sob silently by 
the hour together. How I pitied him. 

‘‘Tt must have been about six months after his mother’s death 
that he spoke to me a little seriously. ‘I have something to 
tell you, Miss DANGERFIELD,’ he said. ‘I don’t think it’s fair 
on you, you know, that I should spoil your life. It was my 
mother’s wish that you should be provided for. I have settled 
two hundred a year upon you, FLORENCE—I beg your pardon, 
Miss DANGERFIELD,’ he added hurriedly, ‘it slipped out. 
Latterly poor mother and I always used to speak of you as 
FLORENCE—that must be my excuse. What I wanted to say to you 
is this. It isn’t right that you should be imprisoned here that 
you may minister to the whims of—of a miserable man. I hope 
that you ’ll come and see me sometimes,—no not that, God forbid 
that you should see me—and brighten, as you have brigh*oned, 
the darkness of my living tomb ;’ and then he sighed. ‘ 

‘‘There was a silence, and then his mother’s dying words 
seemed to come back to me, ‘ My child, try to be kind to poor 
FRANK for my sake. Do not desert him.’ 

‘‘ I thanked him for his munificence, and I told him that I too 
was quite alone in the world, and that if he thought well, and 
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if it would be a comfort to him—and I felt my cheeks glow with 
hot blushes as I said the words—I would still remain in Nexham 
Gardens. Then he laughed a bitter laugh. ‘ What would the 
world say, Miss DANGERFIELD ?’ 

***T am a person of too little importance,’ I replied, ‘for the 
world to concern itself with my doings. I should consider the 
world well lost if I could alleviate your sorrows, Mr. HERBERT.’ 

‘* And then I felt for the first time that I loved the man whose 
face I had never looked upon. 

*** Do as you will, little FLORENCE,’ he said, ‘ but do it in cold 
blood. Take twenty-four hours to think it over.’ 

** And so I stayed on in Nexham Gardens on the same footing 
as before, and I was very, very happy. We drifted into it. 

** In that dark room in which I had passed so many happy hours 
we two lived on, ‘the world forgetting, by the world forgot.’ 
At first I felt for FRANK (we were always FRANK and FLORRIE 
now) a genuine pity ; it gradually grew perilously akin to love ; 
I felt that it was so; I knew that I was a necessity of his 
existence ; and latterly something in the tones of FRANK’S voice 
told me in unmistakable language that he more than liked me. 
Could it be my foolish vanity? I sometimes asked myself. At 
least I had the satisfaction of knowing that I had no mercenary 
motive. Should FRANK declare his love and ask me to be his 
wife I should, in accepting him, be to a certain extent making a 
sacrifice—even my severest critics would acknowledge that. . I 
was noadventuress. I had not angled for the poor fellow’s heart. 
I knew that I honestly loved him; gratitude and pity had 
developed into a something which it was a misnomer to term a 
liking ; I loved the man, though I had never seen his face; I 
gloried in my honest love, and I was not ashamed to own it to 
my sternest judge—myself. 

**One day we were talking about that mysterious being, the 
Man in the Iron Mask. ‘One can’t help pitying him,’ I said, 
in a momentary forgetfulness of FRANK’S affliction. 

‘** Tdon’t pity him, I envy him his great good luck, that is tosay 
if the legend we have been reading has a grain of truth in it, for 
there was one woman in the world who really loved MATTHIOLI ; 
though she had never looked upon his face, his jailer’s daughter 
loved and pitied him. I think he was a lucky dog,’ he added, 
and then he laughed, but there was a hollow, nervous ring about 
that laugh of his. Then it came all of a sudden. 

***T can bear it no longer, dear,’ cried FRANK. ‘I feel that 
we must part, FLORENCE, now and for ever. It will be some 
small relief tome to confess to you my wicked folly. I have 
loved you, dear, and I am a wretch who has no right to love, 
because I am without the pale of humanity. Why should the 
family curse have descended upon me?’ he moaned out. ‘Oh, 
my darling, I will confess my shame, and then we will part, 
never, never to meet again.’ 

*** PRANK,’ I cried, ‘why should you be ashamed to confess 
a love for me? We are both of us alone in the world, and I 
should bea penniless girl were itsnot for your generous bounty. 
You are wealthy, FRANK, and—and I love you; but, believe me, 
not for your wealth, dear. My people are gentle-folks,’ I added, a 
little haughtily. ‘I can see the folly of your loving me, FRANK, 
but not—not the shame,’ and then I burst into tears. 

‘Sitting there in the dim shadows of the darkened room, 
where the man who had just confessed his love for me, and whose 
face was as ever hidden from my sight, sat sobbing silently, I 
trembled, I trembled at the terror of the thing. What did he 
mean by the curse that had fallen upon him, and the shame ? 
What could he mean? There was evidently some dreadful horror 
in the background. Why should the man I loved, the noble- 
hearted man with the tender voice, be without the pale of 
humanity? I had grown so accustomed to the darkened room 
that long, long ago it had ceased to have any terrors for me; 
but now my mind was suddenly filled with an abject dread of 
some unknown horror. 

“Why did FRANK never dare to face the light of day ? 





‘* But my curiosity was not to be satisfied. 

‘** Leave me, FLORENCE,’ said FRANK. ‘Try to forget my folly; 
let things be between us as though I had never spoken. It wiy 
be best for both of us.’ > 

‘There was no other course open to me. I did as / was bid by 
my—my employer. I rose and left the room without a word. 

‘“‘The excitement proved too much for me. I had a severe 
attack of brain-fever, and when I became convalescent I learned 
with horror that my lover—for he was my lover, though I had 
never seen his face—was dead. The news caused an instant 
relapse, and when I at length recovered I looked so thin and 
worn and wan, that my own reflection, as I first saw it by 
accident in a mirror, frightened me. 

‘* FRANK HERBERT had left me everything he possessed in the 
world; the house in Nexham Gardens, where I still live, and a 
great estate in ready money. Under the terms of the will I took 
the name of HERBERT. Poor FRANK!’’ she added with a sigh, 

I looked at the late Miss DANGERFIELD, and for the thousandth 
time I admired those guileless blue eyes of hers. What a lot of 
trouble that dear little thing had gone through. Anyhow, I had 
got her “‘ life-romance’’ out of her, that was one comfort. 

‘*He died of a broken heart, I suppose?’’ I said, in what I 
consider my most tearfully sympathetic tone. 

‘* PRANK HERBERT shot himself,’’ said Miss DANGERFIELD, 
drawing a lace handkerchief across her pretty eyes; “the 
family solicitor gave me the details, which, with a woman's 
curiosity, I insisted on having. For several generations in the 
HERBERT family one of the children had suffered from an obscure 
affection called Hirsuties, which means, as you will guess, an 
abnormal growth ofhair. These unfortunate beings had, happily 
for themselves, all died in infancy; but my poor FRANK, the 
last of the line, lived till he was four-and-twenty. He died for 
me,’’ she added simply, and again she applied the little hand- 
kerchief to the pretty eyes. 

“It is a sad story,’’ I said. 

‘* It has helped to pass the time,’’ said the late Miss DANGER- 
FIELD. ‘‘ And here we are at Aberdeen,’’ she added. 

And then the train drew up, and a tall, red-bearded man tiung 
the door of the carriage wide open, jumped Miss DANGERFIELD 
out on to the platform, having seized her tiny hands in his huge 
paws, and crying in a broad Scotch accent, ‘‘ Eh, my winsome 
wee thing, ye’re a gude sight for sair een;’’ and then the 
bearded man proceeded to kiss her violently. I hate a broad 
Scotch accent, and the rest of the performance made my fesh 
creep. I felt—I felt as though a goose were walking over my 
grave. As he marched the late Miss DANGERFIELD off, I noticed 
that all the porters touched their caps to the big, bearded man. 

‘‘ Who is that gentleman ?’’ I asked one of them. The big 
man was evidently suffering from Hirsuties—it couldn't be the 
late FRANK HERBERT come to life again ! 

‘‘That,’’ said the porter, ‘‘is Professor MCCACKLEBURY of 
Marischal College ; the leddy is his wife, the writer body, ye’ll 
ken.’’ The writer body! Works of Imagination and Fancy, by 
FLORENCE MCCACKLEBURY, as I well knew had gone through 
several editions. Perhaps, I do not say it for certain, but per 
haps I had been deceived, and by the wife .f a:Scotch pro- 
fessor, and a lady novelist too. There lay the sting of it. 

Blue eyes—I hate blue eyes—the blue-eyed goddess Minerva, 
too. There is at times something very treacherous about a pair 
of blue eyes. The lady had evidently taken a sort of preliminary 
canter over me, with her last 
original bit of new and realistic 
fiction. I thanked my stars that 
she had not bound me.over to 
secrecy. I hurried to my hotel, 
and I had my revenge—by send- 
ing it that evening to Mr. Punch. 
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Next week, ‘‘ Cupid and the Vicar of Swale,’’ by W. S. MAUGHAM. 














